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THE OBJECTIVITY OF MIND 


N the recent discussion of the relations of realism and idealism, 

several important points of agreement between contemporary 
schools have been recognized.‘ Significant among these, we may 
note especially : (1) Speculative realism (e.g., that of Professor Alex- 
ander) and dualistic realism (e.g., that of Professor Pratt) agree 
with idealism in holding that the world should be regarded as a 
totality of organically unified inter-related parts. (2) Both realism 
and objective (or speculative) idealism agree that physical objects 
may exist independently of any individual conscious minds. (3) 
Both dualistic realism and objective idealism, together with prag- 
matism, agree that absolute knowledge of the physical world is not 
empirically attainable. Philosophical accounts of external nature, 
relying on empirical data, in a strict sense are hypothetical and rest 
back upon some such basis as utility, instinctive or ‘‘animal’’ faith, 
or speculative reason. It is an ancient custom of philosophers, how- 
ever, to discuss their points of difference rather than agreement, and 
it is not my purpose here to violate the tradition, but to consider 
certain aspects of what appears to be the central issue between con- 
temporary naturalism, realism, and idealism, namely, the objectivity 
of mind. 

The question of the status and relationship of the ‘‘space-time 
actuality and the ideal element in things’’ has been called by Pro- 
fessor Muirhead, the main problem of philosophy. Only that ghostly 

1Cf. Contemporary Idealism in America by twelve idealists; also J. B. 
Pratt, ‘‘Is Idealism Realism?’’ in this JOURNAL, Vol. XXX, pp. 169 ff.; C. L. 
Barrett, ‘‘Is Idealism Realism? A Reply in Terms of Objective Idealism,’’ 
ibid., pp. 421 ff.; E. S. Brightman, ‘‘The Definition of Idealism,’’ ibid., pp. 
429 ff.; F. C. S. Schiller, ‘‘Is Idealism Incurably Ambiguous?’’ ibid., pp. 
659 ff.; J. B. Pratt, ‘‘What is Speculative Idealism?’’ ibid., pp. 673 ff. In 
addition to these papers, the issues were discussed in a symposium before the 
annual meeting of the Eastern Division of the American Philosophical Asso- 
ciation, which had as its subject: ‘‘The Status of Mind in Nature.’’ Papers 
were presented by Professors Hendel, Murphy, and Pratt, and were discussed 
by Professors Blanshard, Brightman, and Barrett. Quotations from this 
symposium are from abstracts of their papers, as prepared by the speakers. 
Among recent publications on the subject, of especial importance is Professor 
G. W. Cunningham’s The Idealistic Argument in Recent British and American 


Philosophy. (Editor’s Note: The two following articles in this issue and two 
in the next issue, No. 8, continue this discussion.) 
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inhabitant of philosophical imagination, the solipsist, would deny 
the problem, or insist upon complete separation of the two. For 
others, the fundamental problem of knowledge and of action, as 
well as of metaphysics, is that of how the order of objects and events 
in external nature is related to the order of meanings and values in 
minds. Professor Pratt has insisted that no important difference 
seems to him to differentiate objective idealism from naturalism, but 
on this basic issue there is the widest opposition. For naturalism, 
meanings and values, as emergents or psychological creations, are 
something added on to the world of physical existence. They are 
either derived from the meaningless and valueless processes of 
nature, and are of secondary status, or if any priority of importance 
is conceded to them, it is because from them, human beings secure 
satisfaction. 

For objective idealism, on the other hand, meanings and values 
can not be adequately explained in psychogenetic terms, or as de- 
rivatives from anything in the structure of the real world which is 
genuinely alien to them in its nature. Quite aside from the meta- 
physical problem of how human experience, with its organization 
in terms of meanings and values, could be produced by a world- 
order whose regulative principles had nothing in common with such 
an organization, there is also, and nearer at hand, the problem of 
knowledge. Since any inquiry whatsoever into the existential or 
factual nature of things must be carried on by means of hypotheses 
and verification formulated in terms of the mind’s order of mean- 
ings and values, it would seem folly to talk of understanding nature 
in any other terms. Judgments of factuality are themselves value 
judgments, and the predication of existence involves valuation. 
This does not mean that a natural order alien to the order of mind 
might not be in some sense, and certainly it does not imply that the 
external world is dependent for its being on being perceived by a 
conscious mind, but it does mean that only in so far as the order of 
external nature is in unison with the mind’s order, can human beings 
understand or act purposefully in it. The individual subjective 
mind is to be distinguished, not from, but within, its world. From 
one point of view, for the particular mind, the objective world may 
appear to be something opposed or even alien, something ‘‘other”’ 
than itself. But the dualist errs in taking this to be the only point 
of view. In another and more profound sense, the particular human 
mind must regard itself as a part of and genuinely one with that 
world, for it is not on the side of their separateness and difference, 
but in their unity, that the possibility of knowledge, even that degree 
of practical knowledge requisite for prediction and control, rests. 
As Professor Alexander points out, ‘‘Strictly speaking, it is this 
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totality of knower and known, of subject and object, which is true 
or good or beautiful’’ (Space, Time, and Deity, II, 238). One would 
expect a view thus emphasizing the unity of the order of human 
mind and of external nature to be received very cordially by the 
realist, for it provides one, if not, indeed, the only, thoroughly con- 
sistent basis for realism. 

Naturalism has recognized a degree of unity in the order of mind 
and of physical nature. It has sought to deal with mental life in 
terms of those characteristics which it has in common with levels of 
existence below it. But mental life reveals, and is differentiated by, 
other characteristics which are not evident in physical nature. 
These have persistently haunted the naturalist as a kind of re- 
mainder or addenda left over after his account is finished. Since 
they include most of what seems to human beings to be or possess 
any significance, the inability to deal with them successfully is a 
serious disadvantage to a philosophical system. The objective ideal- 
ist, on the other hand, assigns priority to mind. Finding mind to 
be the fullest and highest expression available to us of the order of 
the world, he insists on what seems a reasonable course in metaphysi- 
eal investigation, namely, that of seeking to understand the less 
by the greater. He recognizes quite frankly that unless we take the 
order of mind to be a genuine expression of the order of the real 
world, our judgments of fact are as idle as our judgments of value; 
whereas if we do admit such unity, meanings and values present a 
real and fundamental aspect of the nature of things. Other inter- 
pretations than those which we label ‘‘factual’’ may also present 
that which is true and real. The interpretations of poetry and art, 
of morality and religion, of social tradition and all the varied in- 
terests of utility, embodying, as they do, many of the most profound 
developments of human thought, need not be dismissed as too human 
to express something ultimate and real in the nature of the world. 
The same external order provides objects at once of scientific, 
esthetic, religious, moral, and utilitarian interpretation. To say 
that the order of meanings and values, on the basis of which all of 
these, and every other interpretation of human thought, must pro- 
ceed, reveals the nature of the human mind, but not that of the real 
world, is to call Nature something genuinely closed to mind. Hav- 
ing gone thus far, there is no logical escape from denying intelli- 
gibility to the world and even pragmatic value to thought and action. 
The objective idealist prefers to regard the order of mind as con- 
ditioned by and expressive of the world-order which produces it. 
He prefers to regard it as no less a revelation of the nature of the 
universe than that existential world which he knows, and can know, 
only as one of the constructions of this interpreting mind. The only 
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satisfactory escape from the egocentric predicament is through faith 
—faith in the validity of the external reference of the mind’s in. 
terpreting activities. If our knowledge is only of its ideas and not 
through its ideas, utter scepticism is inevitable. But though the 
external world is saved for us only by faith, it is a faith backed by 
necessity. Deprived of their objects, all activities of thinking, of 
willing, of feeling, all inclinations to take interest in or oppose any- 
thing, all recognition of self and of responsibility, would lose their 
significance, and indeed, would be impossible. Thus the sole ration. 
ally justifiable basis for an acceptance of the existential world, is 
located in the imperative character of value, as, also, every judg. 
ment and interpretation of the existential character of the world is 
formulated in terms of the mind’s order of meanings and values, 
and depends for its validity on a oneness of this order with that of 
the real world. 

When Professor Pratt finds difficulty in differentiating objective 
idealism from naturalism and suggests that the former has nothing 
‘*specific’’ and ‘‘important’’ to say (a rather courageous statement 
in view of the influence which the view has exerted over Europe and 
America since the time of Hegel, and in important aspects since 
Plato)—one can not but suspect that it may be because he has over. 
looked, at least in his discussion, the whole problem of the status 
of meanings and values. Such an evolutionary account of the de- 
velopment of our perception of these as he suggests, does not, of 
course, reach the real problem itself. The omission is a serious one, 
but I shall not speculate as to whether its cause may possibly be 
the difficulty, to which Professor Murphy called our attention, which 
realism, especially dualistic realism, has always encountered in deal- 
ing with the subject. Neither mere physical activities nor mere sen- 
sory awareness are equivalent to mind—quite literally certain 
sensing beings have lost or never possessed a mind. The chief and 
ih unique characteristic of the human mind, that which differentiates 
it as mind from other bodily functioning units, and that which gives 
to it particular significance not shared by such organic activities as 
those of respiration and digestion, is its organization as a coherent 
order of meanings and values. <A discussion of the nature and status 
of mind which omits from consideration this primary characteristic 
| is perilously like the proverbial performance of Hamlet with the 
q Prince of Denmark missing. For it is to discuss mind without noting 

| its basic order of activities of selection, arrangement, and classifica- 
tion, its mode of verification, its social implications, its whole regu- 
lative and legislative functioning, and that organization of interests 
which constitutes the structural basis of human culture. Far from 
making the nature and status of these clear by saying they are ac- 
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tivities or functions of mind, we must recognize that it is through 
them alone that mind is to be understood; indeed, it is in them that 
mind exists. If the dualistic realist is to offer us any enlightenment 
on the nature of mind, can he afford to ignore them? If not of them, 
as presenting the constitutive principles of a functional order, then 
of what is he speaking when he talks of mind? 

I can not be altogether sure from Professor Pratt’s statements. 
This is unfortunate, for in dealing with his vigorous challenge to any 
belief in the objectivity of mind, there would be great gain in the 
assurance of a common understanding as to what, precisely, it is 
whose objectivity is in question. However, we are given some light 
on the subject—only a few rays, but very strong ones. ‘‘The neces- 
sities of biological evolution,’’ Professor Pratt tells us, ‘‘have been 
such as obviously to develop in sentient beings symbolic perception 
and thought.’’ ‘‘As a fact our knowledge of the physical is never 
as absolute as our knowledge of mathematics, but it meets fairly well 
the criterion of successful working and the possibility of prediction”’ 
(Symposium). We need not pause over historical questions to ask 
if the author of these words has not over-simplified the problem of 
origin by resort to the term ‘‘evolution’’—employing it with too 
great a suggestion of a substantial or active agent. Nor need we 
delay to ask what, I suspect, might prove rather embarrassing ques- 
tions about that other and more ‘‘absolute’’ knowledge, exemplified 
in mathematics—a problem of extraordinary interest in its bearing 
on theoretical science. Our present interest is with the primary 
philosophical problem of mind, that of its significance, its ability to 
work and predict fairly successfully. How is this possible? It 
might be replied that this has come about by a long process of con- 
ditioning and adaptation through which mental activities have been 
shaped and developed in accord with the general order of nature. 
Thus, it might be held that human minds, produced by natural evo- 
lution, reveal the real nature of nature, and since that which they 
reveal is a coherent order of meanings and values, this might be 
taken as an expression of the natural process, and the particular 
mind viewed as a conscious articulation of the mind-order of the 
world. But we are told in no uncertain terms that such an extension 
of mind to nature is not to be tolerated. Natural evolution has pro- 
duced the individual mind in sentient beings, but its ways are not 
those of nature; it may respond fairly successfully to the order of 
external nature, but the interpretations on the basis of which the 
responses are made, are themselves constructed in terms of ‘‘sub- 
jective qualities’? which are not ‘‘really objective,’’ and, which, as 
‘dualistic realism maintains . . . belong to the mind rather than to 
physical objects’? (Symposium). 
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‘‘The term ‘mind’,’’ Professor Pratt insists, ‘‘should be taken in 
the sense commonly given it by the best English usage. According 
to this usage mind is essentially subjective and individual and the 
extension of it to the objective and impersonal is not justified.’’ The 
extension objected to here is clearly that of the concept of mind and 
not merely the word, or Professor Pratt’s whole argument for dual- 
ism would be meaningless. It is unfortunate that the word ‘‘essen- 
tially’’ has been introduced, somewhat blurring the meaning, for it 
is used so frequently as a convenient means of graceful retreat from 
a position. I do not think for a moment that this is the reason for its 
presence here, but is it a qualification, intended to suggest that while 
in most respects, mind is individual and subjective, yet in others it 
is not so? I can not think so, for this would be to let the enemy 
within the walls, or more accurately, to destroy the walls alto- 
gether at certain points, and virtually to give up the fortress within 
which the dualist maintains his separateness from the world. Rather, 
the intention probably is to strengthen the statement: essentially, 
and not in some superficial way, mind is individual and subjective. 
I have no desire to dwell on ambiguity in the statement of a position, 
however, and at least it is clear that the dualistic realist believes 
that it is the fundamental nature of mind to be individual and sub- 
jective. This is in harmony with Professor Pratt’s statement that 
‘‘mind (taken in the individual and subjective sense) is distinct 
from everything else in nature,’’ but it is not so clearly consistent 
with another statement made in the same paper: ‘‘Dualistic realism 
agrees that all things are inter-related; that everything is char- 
acterized by its relations; and, therefore, that every physical object 
is in part characterized by its relations to minds’’ (Symposium). 
Perhaps this is what is meant by the ‘‘essentially’’—in some minor 
way objects and minds are characterized by their inter-relations, but 
in the main, objects are independent and minds are individual and 
subjective. In any case, the point which I wish to suggest is that 
‘‘essentially’’ mind is not subjective or individual, and that particu- 
lar human minds are minds, and not merely psychological activities, 
because they express through their own conscious organization, an 
order which is social, and even broader, which is universal. 

No totality can be altogether explained by analysis of its parts, 
for such analysis leaves out of account those characteristics which 
are distinctively of the whole, as such. Atomization of human ex- 
perience, its analysis into simpler and simpler forms, has failed to 
yield to the naturalist a satisfactory account of that experience 
on the side of those distinctive characteristics which make it what 
it is, that is, intelligible experience. The unique structure of the 
whole, no less than its constitutive contents, demands consideration. 
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This may be explained in terms of some more inclusive order to 
which it belongs, but it is never to be explained through a study of 
what is less inclusive. Now no one would deny that in part, our 
experience has a characteristic of privacy, or that conscious ac- 
tivities are closely related to bodily processes. But to stop with this 
privacy, this aspect of individualness and subjectivity, would be to 
leave the behavior and significance of the human mind quite unac- 
counted for. First, it must be noted that the human mind has a 
social character upon which the significance and even the existence 
of its subjective and individual characteristics are in large degree 
contingent. One need not go as far in emphasizing this social char- 
acter of mind as has Durkheim, or possibly even Professor Dewey, 
but not only has such an idealistic pragmatist as James pointed to 
the ‘‘compounding of consciousnesses,’’ but also so thoroughgoing 
and consistent a realist as Professor Perry has pointed out that: 
‘‘Two or more minds become coterminous and commutable through 
containing the same elements.’’ If our methods of verification are 
almost entirely social, so, too, is our mode of knowledge, which is 
dependent on some form of inter-communication. If we meet, or 
seem to meet, problems which are exclusively our own, yet to them 
we bring habits, memories, and a whole technique of thought and 
action developed under social influences, within social situations, 
and in terms of social goals. Long ago, Heraclitus observed that it 
is only men asleep who live in private subjective worlds, for when 
they are awake, not only do they live in the same world, but they 
live there together. In a complementary unity with society, that 
which may appear individual and subjective realizes its own sig- 
nificance in terms of responsible human personality. 

Second, it must be noted that it is not alone in relationship to 
human society that the individual and subjective mind discovers 
its contingency upon an objective world, and bursts the bounds of 
its hypothetical isolation. This is true, also, in relationship to ex- 
ternal nature. For none of us is ‘‘nature’’ merely a parade of 
sense-perceptions, viewed by a spectator. It is an organized realm 
to be known and dealt with in terms of meaningful and valuable 
interpretations. Our experiences of physical nature may appear 
successively, and in a sense seem external to one another in a tem- 
poral series, but any activity of thought or will with reference to 
them requires that they be regarded in terms of their relationships 
within the unified order of mind. Particular experiences or ideas 
could never be associated on the basis of their differences and 
separateness alone; all association must be based fundamentally 
upon a universality or identity recognized within or beneath dif- 
ferences. Likewise, a unity between subject and object, between 
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the subjective order of mind and the objective order of objects and 
events, must constitute the basis of cognition if there is to be knowl- 
edge at all. Similarly, volition relies upon harmony between pur- 
pose and consequence, and assumes the objective validity of its 
goals. ‘‘Be it noted,’’ warns Professor Adams, ‘‘neither the hid- 
den meaning which nature reveals to the poet’s imagination and in- 
sight, nor the precise mathematical relationships which she reveals 
to the physicist, are facts which confront us and which we literally 
find. We search for them, and finding them, we acquiesce and de- 
light in them, we recognize them as real because, in the last analysis, 
they greet us as the embodiments of our own meanings, and with 
them and with the nature which is built up around them, we may 
and do have fellowship’’ (Idealism and the Modern Age, p. 161). 
Intelligible order is not confined to a small psychological island in 
the universe, but thus constitutes the form of the whole. It may 
be true, indeed, that whatever he knows of the social or of the 
physical realms come to the individual through the particular ac- 
tivities of conscious life within his own body, and possibly it could 
come in no other way. But the important point is not that of the 
vehicle of such experiences. It is that in them the individual sub- 
jective mind reaches out and discovers the sole meaningful activity 
for itself, discovers its own contingency and that which is requisite 
to its completeness, finds its significance in unity with what it had 
called objective, and, in short, realizes itself to be something which, 
in individual isolation, it could neither create nor find. 

Thus the individual mind is regarded as a functional order, 
expressing in conscious form the structural principles of the uni- 
verse, or, in Bosanquet’s phrase, as a ‘‘focus’’ of content. It is not 
separated from, but the highest expression of, the order of nature. 
‘‘In the appearance of consciousness and self-consciousness Nature 
reaps the final and supreme result, not only of all the complex 
adaptations of the bodily organism, but even of its whole character 
as a mechanical system’’ (Hoernlé, Idealism as a Philosophy, p. 
265). Being the most highly-developed expression of the world- 
order which we know, it is viewed as offering the most profound 
insight into the nature of that order. In undeniable fact, all 
knowledge of the world must be attained through its organization, 
but this is no loss since it possesses not only the capacity to reveal 
what is below itself in the order of development, but also that which 
is to be discovered in its unique characteristics, and to be observed 
from no other vantage point. When the idealist speaks of the 
world-order as ‘‘mind,’’ he does not refer to consciousness, but to 
that coherent order which, for sentient beings, is expressed in the 
order of conscious life. The demands of this order of mind, as we 
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know it, for rationality, for meaning, for value, are articulations 
in the language of consciousness, of an imperative which comes, not 
from the nature of psychological processes alone, but from the 
structural order of the real world by and within which those proc- 
esses were developed. Psychological abstraction may provide de- 
scriptions of simpler parts which function in the life of human 
minds, but no mechanistic putting together of such parts can ade- 
quately account for the experienced unity and system of that from 
which they were severed by the original abstraction. On the other 
hand, this system as a whole, may be explained in terms of a more 
inclusive order within which it functions—and in the case of human 
minds, the presence of contingency requires such explanation. 

It is from this contingency, this fragmentariness, in human 
minds, that error, evil, and that whole realm known as appearances, 
arises. Appearance, as Professor Kemp Smith remarks, ‘‘is a 
simplification of reality, demanded for the purposes of animal and 
human existence.’’ Why Professor Murphy should think it neces- 
sary that the objective idealist ‘‘wabble’’ into subjectivism in order 
to admit the possibility of finite limitations, is not clear. How- 
ever close the organic relationship of part to whole, they are not 
equal. The limitations of the part are genuine characteristics of 
its nature as part, though they may be antagonistic to and obscure 
its more basic unity with the whole. To recognize these limitations, 
moreover, and to evaluate them as error, ignorance, and evil, is to 
employ a standard which reaches beyond the immediate situation 
to a larger order of meanings and values taken to be real. The 
recognition of imperfection on the part of the individual mind is 
an expression of its contingency upon a larger order of complete- 
ness and perfection. Realizing a universality and ultimacy ex- 
pressing itself within the limitations of its own order of meanings 
and values, it applies such tests as coherence, consistency, and worth 
to particular experiences, justifying them as real, or condemning 
them to the status of appearances. The demand of thought that its 
meanings and values be realized in the objective world, and the 
pressure of that world upon us for fuller understanding, create that 
restlessness of finite minds which compels their indefinite expansion. 
This problem of differentiating the real from the temporarily and 
locally apparent is the real and significant problem of knowledge. 
To it the idealist will devote his efforts tirelessly, refusing kindly 
but firmly to be distracted by invitations to solve the riddle of put- 
ting together in knowledge, two parts of a world artificially broken 
apart by an abstraction in dualistic metaphysics. 

Professor Pratt has insisted that objective idealism may be men- 
talism, or naturalism, or theism, but that it can not be itself, for 
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lack of ‘‘specific’’ and ‘‘important’’ points of differentiation, 
Quite rightly, I think, he points out a similarity in the insistence of 
several schools on the organic unity of the world. I have attempted 
in the present discussion to suggest the contingent nature of human 
minds as a point of difference between objective idealism and all 
forms of genuine dualism. Also, it has been shown that naturalism 3 
and idealism differ on the fundamental problem of the status of ) 
meanings and values. Mentalism was treated in certain differen- 

tiating aspects, apparently to Professor Pratt’s satisfaction, in an } 
earlier paper. Nothing, however, has been said of theism,—and 
only this, I think, need be said: theism is a term which is employed 
with many philosophical connotations, varying from a mere mo- | 
nistic assertion of unity in the world to that of a despotic govern- 
ment of the world by an anthropomorphic Zeus. It is weighted, 
further, with innumerable varying and even conflicting religious 
implications and emotions. The idealist may or may not find cer- 
tain of these religious conceptions compatible with his philosophy, 
But I have attempted to suggest certain aspects of this philosophy 
without introducing a word either favorably or otherwise whose 
presence would certainly add confusionerather than clarity to the 
discussion. 

Unfortunately, space does not remain to consider in detail Pro- 
fessor Schiller’s reduction of—was it twelve?—forms of idealism to 
humanism. Since anything which can be said in philosophy is the 
expression of a human activity of judgment, it follows, of course, 
that the idealist’s belief in ‘‘the final cosmic significance of value, 
coherence, and systematic completeness,’’ must be such. But not 
all activities of human judgment are equally satisfactory. Ideal- 
ism would insist upon trying to determine what it is that makes 
some more satisfactory than others. Its own conclusion is that this 
is because they express the real order of things more adequately, 
and that we human beings are not as ignorant as Professor Schiller 
thinks, for from our experience we are able to learn not a little of 
the actual nature of our world. Should not Professor Schiller take 
his own Protagorean dictum more wholeheartedly? Should he not 
insist that man is the measure of all things—not merely the meas- 
ure of what he will call good or true, but the actual measure, within 
the limits of his finite being, of what is genuinely and really true 
and valuable in the nature of things? Professor Schiller’s faith in 
the utility of human thought would then have a justification in 
reason as well as in experience (itself a rational construction) —for 
man would be viewed as a focus within which the order of nature 
receives conscious expression. 


CLIFFORD BARRETT. 
PRINCETON UNIVERSITY. 
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THE ORGANIC UNITY OF PHILOSOPHY 


HE recent discussions! are a commendable effort to find a place 
for realism in the idealistic camp and for idealism in the real- 
istic. That neither can dispense with the other has been conclu- 
sively shown. But that neither can be the other seems quite as 
evident. What seems thus true of realism versus idealism is equally 
true of monism versus dualism (whether epistemological or meta- 
physical), and of rationalism versus empiricism. 

How can we do justice to these different schools and not dull any 
of the sharp contrasts that constitute their glory? Certainly not by 
aiming at an eclectic blend. The futility of an eclecticism that 
merely blurs legitimate issues and succeeds only as it ignores has 
been often demonstrated. 

Now each champion of a type of philosophy implies or assumes 
much that he does not express. This unexpressed element in his 
system is what makes it work. In other words, a particular school 
is an outcropping with much of its wealth concealed below the sur- 
face. Philosophies differ in their epistemological value according 
as they reveal and consciously elaborate this common deposit of 
philosophical truth. Let us glance at a few of the main types. 

We may think of the various forms of realism as for the most 
part transitional, moving from the strictly scientific into the philo- 
sophical field. They mark the least advance into pure philosophy 
as distinguished from the sciences, and acknowledge that advance 
grudgingly. They like to be considered scientific. Hence realistic 
schools exhibit ingenious devices for answering philosophical ques- 
tions with a minimum of philosophical penetration. Realisms taken 
in their exclusive character leave us with a sense of their indecisive- 
ness. And yet they are a vein of rich ore leading directly to the 
mother-lode. Realists are sure that something outside of us is real, 
and we all agree. When they undertake to characterize that reality, 
they prove to be extreme idealists; that is, their Realen so far as 
these are known, are thought-constructs. The realists can have other 
forms of the real only by refusing to tell what they are. Experience, 
moreover, includes much more than the realists’ problem encompasses. 
When they perceive this and try to enlarge the scope of their inter- 
ests, they pass out of realism as a distinctive type of philosophy. 

The idealist, on the other hand, recognizing that the real, so far 
as known, must be ideal, that is, must be a thought-construct, jumps 
to the conclusion that the universe of reality is a thought-structure. 
Reality is a system; and the thinker who traces out the interconnec- 
tions most fully has the most adequate philosophy. But when the 
idealist stops with the thought-structure, he has, instead of the con- 


1 See footnote 1 in preceding article. 
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cretely real, only a chart or diagram that indicates the forms of 
nature’s unfolding. Thoughts are fixities, without power in them- 
selves to change. Hence the idealist who holds strictly to the belief 
that reality is a system must relegate change to the realm of ap.- 
pearance, where it still needs explanation. Idealism, like realism, 
offers us a fragment for the whole. 

Within certain limits idealism is so manifestly true that the im- 
partial thinker is impelled to seek some mediating conception that 
will unite it with realism. One of the most successful of recent at- 
tempts at this mediation is made by the pragmatist. With no com- 
mitment as to the nature of the objectively real nor as to the part 
that thought plays in constructing reality, he proposes a new start, 
assuming that we have a right to regard that as real which declares 
itself by its resistance and that as true which yields approved con- 
sequences. He is not bound by any dogmatic limitations. Indeed 
his freedom merges into indefiniteness. He is sharply criticized as 
being superficial, as missing the true depths of philosophical reflec- 
tion, as being in respect of theory merely commonplace. To defend 
himself from such criticisms the pragmatist has had to explore the 
territories held in fief by other groups, and he succeeds amazingly 
in utilizing the material of divergent systems. Where the realist 
halts in the presence of critical questions, and where the idealist 
gropes in the darkness outside his one great truth, the pragmatist, 
free to draw with equal facility upon the resources of both these 
rivals, makes notable headway. Whatever we may think of phi- 
losophy’s future, we may confidently expect pragmatism to be in- 
creasingly fruitful and suggestive. 

Yet pragmatism virtually abandons the quest that calls forth the 
realistic and idealistic endeavors. It is as if an outsider should 
join some disputants who were defending their exclusive tenets with- 
out convincing one another, and he should say, ‘‘Cut out your logic- 
chopping. Your questions are academic. They belong to the cloud- 
land of pure theory. Let’s turn to the practical issues of life. 
Starting with these, let’s see how far we can go in understanding 
them.’’ The value of the outsider’s interference lies in breaking 
down the inhibitions of the antagonists and compelling them to take 
a different point of view. But the fundamental theses of both real- 
ism and idealism are still to be reckoned with. The organic con- 
nections between the two are hidden beneath them. Every attempt 
at mediation leads to that which underlies both, but finds expression 
in neither. 

What is there, then, unacknowledged in these types of philosophy, 
that makes each seem to its adherents final and adequate even though 
its shortcomings can be so easily exposed? May we not discern some- 
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what of the rich truth that underlies all the schools? No new dis- 
covery is necessary, but rather a new emphasis upon what the phi- 
losopher seems constitutionally averse to recognizing, yet what every 
thinker must sooner or later see at least through a glass darkly. The 
fable of the blind men and the elephant has been true of philosophers 
quite long enough. The intricate connections that bind the schools 
together and will not allow any one of them to preémpt the field for 
itself are prima facie evidence that some neglected insight should be 
within reach which would serve as the organizing principle and would 
exhibit philosophy as a growing unitary whole. 

Where may we look for this principle? It is not far from the 
thinking of every man. Perhaps the most effective way of bringing 
it to light is to examine our commonest experience, the apprehension 
of a world of objects. 

In the world as perceived, objects are substantial, that is, they 
endure through time and maintain themselves in space, yet change 
continually. The familiar analysis need not be carried further. It 
is evident that whatever the objects are apart from our knowing 
them, they are for the knower the result of a complex construction 
involving continuous acts of memory to recover the past, a uniting 
of the successive incipient appearances, and the building of objects 
that have various changing characteristics. We as knowers are con- 
structively active in sense perception; and the perceived world of 
objects, in so far as perceived, is the result of our activity. 

The perceived object that is a part of the physical world differs 
from the object that we freely imagine in our daydreaming. The 
one results from controlled activity ; that is, we see the physical ob- 
ject only when we fulfill the conditions of perception, and then we 
must see it as we do, if we hold to our sanity. The other, the day- 
dream object, is our plaything ; we can do with it as we please. The 
contrast between compulsion in the one case and absence of compul- 
sion in the other constitutes the logical starting-point of all reflective 
thinking about nature and ourselves. 

Two conclusions may be drawn immediately. In the first place, 
the knower can never logically be identified with the known object. 
The one is creatively active; the other is the concrete expression of 
that activity. Most of the confusions in philosophy have come 
from slighting this distinction. In the second place, the control 
must be independent of the knower. If we follow the custom of 
recent psychologists and call the form of the control a stimulation or 
stimulus, we may say that we do all our constructive work in sense 
perception in response to stimulations, the source of which is not in 
ourselves. 


The next fundamental question, then, for philosophy would be, 
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Whence the stimulations? Practically all the logical possibilities 
have been canvassed in trying to find an answer. The simplest and 
safest answer would seem to be the cautious affirmation of only so 
much concerning this source as the plain facts of experience require. 
But this is an exacting demand upon our critical intelligence; for 
the weight of custom and convenience are on the side of tradition, 
which finds the source either in the object perceived or in some 
undefined objective essence which in a vague way serves as the 
archetype of the object seen. When these views become critically 
untenable, there is a diligent search among conceptions of force or 
of energy or even of life considered as a diffused entity. These, too, 
have their serious difficulties, which well-nigh cancel their value 
as explanations. Warned by the many failures to find the source 
of stimulations in the multiplicity of objects or in any form of force 
or life, the careful thinker will revert to the principle of economy, 
namely, to assert nothing about the nature of the source except what 
the actual situations demand. 

Now to grant that the stimulations yield for us a cosmos of ob- 
jects related in inconceivably complex ways leads directly and in- 
evitably to the conclusion that the stimulations all come from the 
same source. But this conclusion is embarrassing to those who are 
accustomed to describe sense perception as a process of mediation 
between the object and the brain. Such persons experience a 
wrench in having to give up all this as at best auxiliary interpreta- 
tion. They find it difficult to hold strictly to the critical view, 
which requires that they recognize only the immediate dynamic 
transaction between the percipient and the source of stimulations. 
On any view nothing follows until the central stimulation takes 
place. Hence that is as much of the causal mechanism of sense 
perception as we have a right to acknowledge in our critical strip- 
ping. 

That the stimulations all come from the same source is made 
even more evident when we realize the implications of our having 

a common world. I may talk about my world, which is uniquely 
mine, and you can understand me as if I were talking about your 
world, which is uniquely yours. The least we can say of this mar- 
velous experience is that the stimulations affecting me in sense per- 
ception have intimate reference to the stimulations you receive. 

Consideration of such features of our interrelated experiences 
leads to various other conclusions which are of profound signifi- 
cance in determining our theory of life. Two of these conclusions 
are so fundamental that they should be mentioned. (1) The source 
of stimulations or control in sense perception is cosmic in its scope 
and duration; for our world of sense perception is the basis of our 
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inferring a universe immeasurably beyond our power of direct ap- 
prehension. We build out our sense world into the illimitable 
spaces, and we infer a past that extends through eons of time. (2) 
This cosmic power, which is the source of control in sense percep- 
tion, knows at all times what it is doing; for it so operates upon us 
that the world as we apprehend it becomes for us a world of order 
even throughout continuous change—an intelligible system of in- 
terconnecting activities. 

For our present purpose it is not necessary to carry argument 
further. The principle of explanation needed to bring order and 
coherence into the entire realm of philosophy is now manifest. It 
is none other than the principle of selfhood.2 Our world is the 
joint expression of ourselves and the cosmic power working upon us 
and with us. This world has no existence for us alone. It has no 
existence for the cosmic power alone. It results from a joint enter- 
prise. The cosmic power furnishes the form of control, and we re- 
spond constructively, or figuratively, as James would say. The 
world that we perceive, then, measures our ability to understand 
or interpret the controlling stimulations. We become interested 
in knowing, in manipulating, in appreciating this world; and from 
these interests spring up the great problems of civilization, of sci- 
ence, literature, art, morals, religion. 

Philosophy is a reasoned view of life as a whole—of all that can 
be known about nature and man and the cosmic power. But within 
the field of philosophy we have many interests, each of which focuses 
attention upon some one aspect. We may study the intellectual 
structure of the world, its laws of change, its meaning; and we thus 
work into idealism. Or we may be curious about the nature of 
reality—in what sense the objective world is independent of us, 
and what types of reality * we must recognize. This is the source 
of realisms. Or we may be concerned to discover the fundamental 
principle of validity in thinking; and pragmatism emerges. In like 
manner we could account for every school of thought, each being 
justified as the legitimate response to a human interest within the 
one field. What are now different types of philosophy would then 
be different tasks of philosophy. 

A reasonable defense could thus be made against the charge that 
philosophy merely circles about from intellectualism to romanticism, 
from romanticism to voluntarism, and from voluntarism to intel- 
lectualism again. Our interests vary. Progress is the result of 
concentrated effort in one direction. When movement in that di- 

2 A view similar to that of Professor Schiller; see this JouRNAL, Vol. XXX 
(1933), pp. 659-664. 


8 These types are considered in my article, ‘‘The Search for the Concrete,’’ 
The Monist, Vol. XXXIX (1929), pp. 80-98. 
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rection slows down, another interest with its separate task engages 
our attention. Human nature is given to one-sidedness; and every 
one-sidedness in philosophy starts another. One reign of idealism 
provokes an uprising of realism; monism provokes pluralism. But 
philosophy is growing richer as thinkers along various lines extend 
the radii of discovered truth. 

Philosophy thus viewed is a comprehensive unity. Though for- 
ever incomplete, it is forever growing as man’s insight grows. 

GrorGE ARTHUR WILSON. 
SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY. 





IDEALISM, MENTALISTIC AND ‘‘SPECULATIVE”’ 


N his latest query as to the meaning of ‘‘idealism’’ and its vari- 
eties,t Professor Pratt interprets Royce as teaching that ‘‘Real- 

ity is the content (or object) of one Absolute and conscious Mind,” 
and states this as a possible meaning of so-called ‘‘speculative ideal- 
ism,’’ though concluding that this definition would not sufficiently 
distinguish speculative idealism from mentalism. The crux of this 
proposition is to be found in the expression ‘‘content (or object).”’ 
By the mentalist, these two terms may be regarded as synonymous; 
but not so by the ‘‘speculative,’’ or as I should much prefer to call 
him, the objective idealist. When I see a tree, I see a tree, not an 
idea of a tree: the tree is my ‘‘object,’’ the idea or percept is the 
‘‘eontent’’ of my mind when I see the tree, and in true perception 
there is no excuse for confusing these two factors. Here we have 
a perfectly clear-cut distinction between the mentalist, who thinks 
of all reality as contained in some mind; and the objective idealist, 
who only thinks of reality as always the object of some mind. How 
anyone except an orthodox Platonist can call himself an ‘‘idealist”’ 
and reject the latter proposition it is hard to see, though it is per- 
fectly possible to be an idealist and reject the former proposition. 
If this account of idealism and its two leading varieties is ac- 
cepted, it is again hard to see why Professor Pratt should be ‘‘be- 
wildered’’ by the passage from Professor Cunningham’s exposition 
of Creighton which he quotes on page 679 of his article. Objective 
idealism does deny ‘‘that the object of knowledge must be reduced 
to terms of mind,’’ and does teach that ‘‘mind and the objective 
system of nature are distinct.’’ ‘‘The standpoint of concrete ex- 
perience’’ to which Professor Cunningham refers is that standpoint 
which sees the mind and its object as distinct and yet interdepend- 
ent: mind is that ‘‘aspect of conscious life which is experience” 
which is aware of a distinct ‘‘objective system of nature’’—distinct, 


1 This JourNAL, Vol. XXX, pages 673-684. 
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but not independent. For mentalism, on the contrary, the system 
of nature is of the stuff of mind, indistinguishable from mind, content 
of mind. There seems no good reason for confusing these. Nor is 
there any ‘‘epistemological gulf’’ between mind and nature on the 
non-mentalistic hypothesis, since by definition mind and nature are 
interdependent, ‘‘organic’’ to each other. 

As to the question of idealism versus realism, these are certainly, 
both of them, notoriously ambiguous terms.” And yet, may we not 
say of them in very general language, that idealism is the doctrine 
that ‘‘ideas,’’ in some sense of that word (Plato’s, Berkeley’s, 
Hegel’s, or someone else’s) are basic realities, and ‘‘things’’ real 
only in a secondary sense; whereas realism holds that ‘‘things’’ 
(res) are basic realities which differ essentially from ideas? 


JARED S. Moore. 
WESTERN RESERVE UNIVERSITY. 





BOOK REVIEWS 


Spinoza. Band II: Aus den Tagen Spinozas, Geschehnisse, Gestal- 
ten, Gedankenwelt. I. Teil: Das Entscheidungsjahr 1657. 
STANISLAUS V. DuNIN Borkowsk&I, S. J. Miinster: Aschendorff. 
1933. iv-+495s. RM. 20. 


This work is the second of a proposed series of four volumes of 
which the first, Der junge De Spinoza, appeared twenty-three years 
ago. In the present volume, Father Borkowski endeavors to give a 
complete account of the political, social, literary, and intellectual 
conditions on or about the year 1657, which he considers the decisive 
year in Spinoza’s life. The author is not interested in tracing the 
philosophy of Spinoza to other sources and in showing the fountains 
from which he drank, but in exhibiting the background against which 
Spinoza worked and the climates of opinion of that period. 

Father Borkowski claims that the originality of Spinoza is lost 
when his philosophy is regarded as the culmination of medieval 
Jewish Scholasticism or as the fulfillment of Cartesianism. These 
views, guided by the exaggerated importance of the historical method 
of the nineteenth century, confuse the rudimentary with the finished 
product, the potential with the actual, the ground with the conse- 
quent. They mistake the spirit of an age (Zeitgeist) for ‘‘the style 
of all times.’’ The merit and originality of Spinoza, says Father 
Borkowski, consist in the fact that while he lived in his age, he 
grasped ‘‘the stream of adequate ideas’’ of all times. He under- 
stood the system of eternal truths which can not be traced back to 
the writings of any one period. This stream of adequate ideas the 


2See my Rifts in the Universe, Yale University Press, 1927, Appendix A. 
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author promises to develop fully in the third and fourth volumes, 
(The reader will find a synopsis of this system of adequate ideas in 
the author’s Spinoza nach drethundert Jahren, pp. 51-102, which ap- 
peared contemporaneously with this volume.) 

Father Borkowski’s wide learning coupled with profound philo- 
sophie insight by far overbalance his difficulties in style. The work 
is so scholarly and so thorough that it will be hailed as the most im- 
portant contribution to the literature on Spinoza. Students of 
Spinoza will await with eagerness the publication of the last two 
volumes of this series. 


ALEXANDER LITMAN. 
YrEsHIvA COLLEGE. 


Arturo Schopenhauer. L’ Ambiente, la Vita, le Opere. Umberto A. 
PapovaNI. (Pubblicazioni della Universita Cattolica del Sacro 
Cuore, Scienze Filosofiche, Vol. XXI.) Milano: Societa Edi- 
trice ‘‘ Vita e Pensiero.’’ 1934. 214 pp. 

This volume by the Professor of the Philosophy of Religion of the 
Universita Cattolica del Sacro Cuore at Milan is a beautiful and 
well-documented study of Schopenhauer as a historical figure. It 
presents the philosopher in his intellectual environment, his physical 
career and his influence on ‘‘his major disciples; Wagner, Nietzsche, 
von Hartmann and Deussen.’’ 

Professor Padovani’s chief interest is to present the ascetic or 
Christian aspects of idealism, and he presents Schopenhauer’s vita 
meditatio mortis as one form of the ideal. ‘‘If the end of man is 
the celebration of earthly life, as modern humanism insists, then the 
‘*ideal writer’’ would be, say, Hegel. But if the end of life lies be- 
yond, and life has value only as it serves a transcendent goal, and 
if every form of life is therefore as such indifferent and the most 
perfect form is the mortification of life in view of its goal, then, 
within this same modernistic environment, the ‘‘ideal writer’’ would 
be Schopenhauer”’ (p. 113). 

H. W. S$. 


Some Aspects of the Life and Work of Nietzsche, and Particularly 
of his Connection with Greek Literature and Thought. A. H. J. 
Knieut. Cambridge: The University Press. New York: The 
Maemillan Company. 1933. 194 pp. $3.75. 


Very true is the author’s statement that, in comparison with 
French and German work, ‘‘the English-speaking nations have con- 
tributed little of any value’’ to serious Nietzsche criticism. The 
present book certainly steps forward to a better understanding, 
though it explicitly disclaims being a complete interpretation, and 
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should not be read as such. The full title of the book must be kept 
in mind, and its central contentions can best be indicated by the 
following quotations: 


The essential points in Nietzsche’s final Weltanschauung, . . . though also 
undoubtedly affected in great part by strains of influence which do not proceed 
from Greece, are derived to an astonishingly high degree from Greek thought, 
and especially, from pre-Socratic philosophy. [P. 183.] 

Nietzsche’s Greece (we can not insist upon this too strongly) was the 
period after Homer, after Hesiod, and before Aeschylus, the age of lyric poetry, 
and of the Tyrants. The lyric poet and the tyrant together make up a great 
part of the Ubermensch-Zarathustra-Dionysus ideal. From his admiration for 
Archilochus, for Theognis, and for Peisistratus, Nietzsche derived a more defi- 
nite and more passionate enthusiasm for the lyric and for the view of life which 
the lyric represents (or which he thought that it represents). From this en- 
thusiasm he goes on to the conception of Dionysus, and thence to the Super- 
man, [P. 22.] 

We find that Nietzsche thought that the Greeks were the same kind of 
people as he meant his Superman to be, inspired by the same ‘‘ Will to Power’’ 
and the same Dionysiac enthusiasm, and generally in agreement with his own 
belief in the limited validity of any ethical code. This view of Greece is widely 
accepted to-day as a true picture, whereas when Nietzsche first put it forward 
he was universally derided. But the more carefully and impartially we consider 
the history, institutions, habits, religion, and literature of Greece, the more we 
shall be led to agree that he was right. [P. 149.] 


Professor Knight argues this view most interestingly and closely, 
with abundant citations drawn from every corner of Nietzsche’s 
works and manuscripts. He must, of course, admit that Nietzsche 
arrived at his views of Greece under ‘‘the pressure of his environ- 
ment’’ and of his personal constitution. It is in fighting against 
his own weakness and what he took to be the sicknesses of European 
civilization that he adores Greek health and vitality. Professor 
Knight also admits that ‘‘a thorough and unbiased examination, 
undertaken by a non-German critic, of Nietzsche’s connection with 
German civilization and his place in the German intellectual and 
literary tradition ... would be a most valuable contribution to 
the study of Nietzsche’’ (p. 188). But he inclines to the view that 
Nietzsche’s dependence on German traditions has been almost con- 
stantly overrated, while the influence upon him of the early Greeks 
has been underrated. One is tempted to ask, however, whether 
Nietzsche’s kinship with German culture, even though he protests 
against it, is not evident precisely in the manner, if not in the con- 
tent, of his views on the Greeks. By underrating his connection with 
German civilization the view of Nietzsche here presented, in my 
opinion, makes too little of his rich subjectivity, and perhaps gives 
too great prominence to a naked ‘‘will to power’’ concept. 

A special point of great interest is Professor Knight’s conten- 
tion that Nietzsche’s outlook on the world was deeply and basically 
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pessimistic, and that he did not really succeed in converting himself 
to an optimistic yea to life by Dionysian inspiration. One of the 
most attractive qualities of the book is the admirable balance it holds 
between understanding appreciation and criticism. The last sentence 
reads: ‘‘For Germans are rarely good critics or good stylists; and, 
as we have noted more than once, it is as a critic and a stylist, and 
only as these, that Nietzsche excels.’’ 
H. L. F. 


Collected Papers of Charles Sanders Peirce. Edited by CHaruzs 
HARTSHORNE and Paut Weiss. Cambridge: Harvard Univer- 
sity Press. 1933. Vol. III, Exact Logic. Pp. xiv + 433. $5.00. 
Vol. IV, The Simplest Mathematics. Pp. x + 601. $6.00. 


The original speculative power and acuteness of Peirce’s mind 
appear at their very best in the present two installments of the 
Collected Papers. But space prohibits anything other than a brief 
indication of some of their striking contents. 

Volume III consists entirely of previously published papers on 
what goes by the ill-fitting name of mathematical logic, and includes 
his great series of papers on the logic of relatives. Reading them 
consecutively one is impressed how steeped Peirce was in the mathe- 
matical researches of his day, and how the inquiries into the nature 
of generalized algebras by men like his father and Sylvester molded 
the course of his own thinking. There can be little question that 
Whitehead’s Universal Algebra represents the culmination of some 
of Peirce’s attempts in that direction. Many of the papers are now 
primarily of historical interest; and looking back upon them from 
the vantage ground of the elegant discussions in the Principia, they 
seem needlessly difficult simply because of the clumsy symbolism 
Peirce employed. And yet, in spite of the frequent incoherence of 
his statements, it is an inspiring experience to see him grappling 
heroically with novel ideas, conquering one only to attack another. 
These papers reveal that while Peirce strove mightily to achieve 
a philosophic system, he was essentially a man of great visions, but 
incapable temperamentally of organizing his ideas into unity and 
coherence. It goes without saying that he anticipated much that 
was independently discovered by others subsequently, e.g., the 
logistic thesis concerning the nature of mathematics, or the essen- 
tial features of Poincaré’s theory of applied geometry as a ‘‘con- 
vention.’’ In addition, material more or less adequately treated in 
the preceding volumes of this edition, is restated and often ampli- 
fied in both of the present volumes, so that a somewhat clearer light 
is thrown on such things as ‘‘fallibilism’’ in mathematics and the 
theory of signs. His comments on a variety of logical atomism are 
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eminently worth reading, especially to-day. His defense of ‘‘in- 
finitesimals’’ is provoking to say the least, even if not clear or con- 
vineing, and even if it seems to miss the point as to why the idea has 
been abandoned. 

Volume IV consists chiefly of hitherto unpublished material on 
the foundation of logic and mathematics. Peirce anticipated the 
ideas expressed in Sheffer’s stoke function, and the ideas as well 
as the use of the currently prominent matrix method. He made 
very full studies of the cardinality of classes, of the well-known con- 
tradiction, of orders of infinity, of linear algebras as instances of 
the general theory of relations; and his demonstrations have inter- 
esting, though sometimes uncritical, variations on the classic proofs. 
His judgment on the metaphysical importance of some of these 
studies seem now curiously unbalanced, e.g., the significance of the 
projective theory of distance; although anyone who has been exalted 
by that subject will surely forgive even an extended period of in- 
tellectual insobriety. His discussion of the logical priority of 
ordinal to cardinal number is particularly good and valuable, and 
ties up directly with the current Grundlagenstreit in mathematics. 
Also, little sermons on the value of logic, on how to read most 
profitably, on free will, on the issues of nominalism, and on the 
historical parallels between styles in architecture and types of 
logical theory, are to be found hidden away amidst technical dis- 
cussions. 

Peirce paid much attention to logical diagrams as instruments for 
the analysis of logical form, rather than as engines for calculation. 
And he regarded his Existential Graphs, a systematic scheme for 
representing geometrically any proposition however complex, as 
his chef d’oeuvre. A full account of it is included in Volume IV. 
But while the method is ingenious, and in many respects an im- 
provement on the Euler and Venn diagrams, it is very clumsy; and 
it is difficult to attach to it the great importance which Peirce did. 
But perhaps the bearing of Existential Graphs upon Peirce’s prag- 
maticism will become evident in later volumes. 

All in all, Peirce’s technical mastery of detail and his grasp of 
metaphysical issues as revealed in specific subject-matter are most 
impressively exhibited in this latest volume of the edition. It does 
not offer solutions to many pressing questions; it does not even ask 
some that one would like to ask. But it is a mine of suggestions to 
him who has the wit and patience to ferret them out. 

The editors have worked con amore in preparing the text for 
the press, and the high standards they set themselves in the previous 
volumes have been continued in this. Reservations must be made 
concerning their judgment and good taste in some matters. Thus, as 
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one instance, it is doubtful wisdom to place the contents of Book II, 
Chapter 4, of Volume IV after the contents of Chapters 1, 2, and 
3. It is also a pity that all the Lowell Lectures are not to be pub- 
lished. I have noticed a few misprints. In Volume III, the third 
footnote on page 220 contains two misplaced vinculi; the equation 
on line 11 of page 326 is missing a variable x; ‘‘uncovered”’ in the 
footnote on page 359 should be recovered.’’ In Volume IV, Figure 
17 on page 306 is incorrectly drawn; and the words in Figure 105 
on page 367 should be inverted. 


E.N. 


Boston UNIVERSITY. 


The Universe and Iife. H. S. Jennrnas. New Haven: Yale Uni- 

versity Press. 1933. Pp. 94. 

In the 1933 Terry Lectures delivered at Yale University, H. S. 
Jennings presents a world-view from the standpoint of biology. 
What does life reveal about the universe? There are two ways of 
viewing nature: (1) the outer view which discovers physical facts 
and (2) the inner view which discovers mental facts. Many biolo- 
gists (and even psychologists) ignore the inner data as too difficult 
to manage with precision. But life is more than mathematics. We 
must have the entire range of available facts in view. ‘‘ Whoever 
excludes from science any class of the data of experience thereby 
proclaims that science cannot present an adequate picture of real- 
ity’’ (p. 14). Mental facts must be included with the physical, or 
we get a mutilated, fractional account of the world. 

When biological facts are reckoned in, we find the universe a 
system that brings forth life, sensation, emotion, thought. Physical 
material may be ‘‘running down’’; but biological material is ‘‘run- 
ning up,’’ developing rather than degenerating. In the rising tide 
of life nature embarks on new adventures, producing the living from 
the lifeless, the feeling and knowing from the unconscious and inert. 
‘‘The universe is not given complete once for all’’ (p. 30). At first 
without life, the universe produces it and progressively develops 
what is really new. This is one of the most important discoveries of 
biology. 

It is this emergent character of life that refutes the claims of 
mechanism. The development of life is unpredictable. The methods 
of nature employed at the physical level do not apply everywhere 
with uniformity. ‘‘Mechanism is a marked ease of wishful think- 
ing’’ (p. 41) not supported by experimental evidence. For experi- 
mental science a mental event causes action just as truly as a physi- 
cal condition. Nature ‘‘delights in experimentation,’’ and cares not 
how many mistakes occur in the process of groping its way. If 
man fails, the progress of life may go around him in other direc- 
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tions. Yet the very diversities and errors in these experiments dis- 
pute any pre-existing goal or guidance toward it. ‘‘Life moves into 
a million blind alleys’’ (p. 62). 

Amid the maze of possible ways in a complex and deceptive world 
the management of life is a desperate problem. Life to succeed 
must be highly selective. ‘‘The penalty for making wrong choices 

. is destruction’’ (p. 68). The mental life of the organism con- 
sists largely in determining what to do to promote full and adequate 
life. This becomes vastly more complicated as one individual con- 
flicts with another for life’s values, or comes to recognize the equal 
needs and rights of others. To these demands no simple answer can 
be given; neither external rules nor inner conscience can show what 
is right for every situation. ‘‘It is only experience, it is only living 
itself, that discovers what things in life are worth while’’ (p. 78). 
Life is in the making, and the course of progress can be charted only 
as we explore the way. 

In this brief volume the philosophy of H. 8. Jennings comes to 
clearest and completest expression. The lucidity of the teacher, the 
method of the laboratory, the perspective of an open mind, and 
withal the breath of life pervade its pages. 


Paut E. JOHNSON. 
HAMLINE UNIVERSITY. 


Idealismo e Solipsismo. Enrico CasTeuuI. Rome: Angelo Signor- 
elli. 1933. 108 pp. 6 lire. 

This small volume consists of three critical essays in Italian and 
one in French on Idealism and Solipsism, Scepticism and the Belief 
in an External World (Ontologismo), The Initiation (Principio) of 
an Event and Initial Indeterminism, and Critical Reflections on the 
Problem of a Christian Philosophy. The main interest of the book 
to the average reader of this paper would probably lie in seeing what 
an Italian Catholic philosopher would say in criticism of the pre- 
vailing mode of philosophy in his country. The arguments are en- 
tirely dialectical and tend to show that any form of idealism is 
solipsistic, even when there is a universal subject; that existence can 
not be deduced from ideas about it—or from essence—except in the 
case of God; that there is a difference between the initiation and 
beginning of an event, the latter of which alone, not the former, is 
the subject of physics; that a Christian philosophy is not only pos- 
sible but necessary for understanding and justifying faith. 

G. B. 
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La Mauvaise Conscience. VLADIMIR JANKELEVITCH. (Bibliothéque 
de Philosophie Contemporaine.) Paris: Félix Alcan. 1933, 
159 pp. 15 fr. 

This brilliant little book, brilliant both in its style and in the 
suggestiveness of its analyses, is really a philosophical study of re- 
morse. The utilitarian conscience is, according to this distinguished 
sociologist, purely speculative, prospective, an anticipation of 
pleasure. The moral conscience, on the other hand, is retrospective 
and is generated by the ‘‘ pains of pleasure’’ or by the discovery that 
a deed has yielded evil fruit. In its purest form, remorse or the 
‘‘bhad conscience’’ is ‘‘absolute pain,’’ that is, the suffering pro- 
duced by the discovery of the irreversibility of conduct; for though 
we are free to act, we are not free to undo what is done and what 
continues to work its inevitable consequences. The ‘‘turning of the 
creature upon the creator’’ produces the tragic sense of remorse, as 
God himself experienced it. 

Remorse is, however, not merely retrospective pain, it is at the 
same time the beginning of moral convalescence. It initiates the 
dialectic of conscience, for though it is based on despair it is clini- 
cally efficacious; though it is the realization of sin, it is the discov- 
ery of inner ‘‘grace,’’ one’s real intention. Through remorse and 
its sequel, penitence, the sinner realizes that morality is based not 
on interests, but on intentions, and that the soul can regain its peace 
not by external undoing of what is done, nor by external expiation, 
but by the redirection of intention. In a vicious or pathological 
conscience remorse degenerates into regrets (which are vain) or 
seruples (which are anticipatory) or self-accusation (which is fool- 
ish) or the cult of ‘‘good intentions’’ (which undermine sincere 
“‘bon-mouvement’’). The book is a fine sequel to the author’s earlier 
work on Schelling and contains many incisive criticisms of recent 
ethical literature in France and Germany. 

H. W. S. 


Les Fondements du Droit. EmMmaNnuet Livy. (Bibliothéque de 
Philosophie Contemporaine.) Paris: Félix Alcan. 1933. 169 
pp. 15 fr. 

This is a collection of essays by one of the foremost French legal 
philosophers, and serves as an outline for his socialistic philosophy 
of collective right. The volume includes (Chapter VIII) a critique 
of this philosophy by Georges Ripert of the Law Faculty of Paris, 
which might well be read first, since it gives an excellent exposition 
of the development of Emmanuel Lévy’s thought from 1896 to the 
present. 
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The fundamental thesis is that laws, duties, rights, and con- 
tracts are not based on individual property, but on collective confi- 
dence. The power of the state is the sum total of its members’ be- 
liefs in violence, that is, in their willingness to use force. In general, 
political and legal obligation is created by the collective créances 
or croyances (hence, credits) of the laborers. Labor is not sub- 
mission, but trust or belief exercised collectively in social insti- 
tutions (including capital). Destroy this trust, credit, or voluntary 
support, and the whole system collapses. This doctrine Lévy 
preached before the war as a revolutionary gospel and since the 
war as an objective basis of order. Right is neither natural nor 
private, neither objective nor subjective. It is all of these, in a 
sense; but primarily it is a measure or means of collective confidence. 
As such, law is a substitute for religion; it is the organized faith of 
men in each other. 


B. W. B. 


Fascismo Universale. GASTONE SILVANO SPINETTI. (Quaderni di 
Studi sul Fascismo.) Roma: La Sapienza. 1933. 57 pp. 


It may interest philosophers to know that there are numerous 
romantic attempts among the younger Italian fascists to manu- 
facture a fascist philosophy. The nationalistic idealism of Gentile 
and his school, which has served hitherto as the only philosophical 
adjunct of fascism worth consideration, is being attacked by those 
enthusiasts who repudiate everything that has its roots beyond 
fascism. This pamphlet of editorials from La Sapienza is a typical 
attempt to formulate the basic ideas of the nuovo clima spirituale, an 
attempt to create out of whole cloth a ‘‘harmonious, integrated, 
omnicomprehensive, universal vision of all phenomena expounded 
in clear and unequivocal terms, with illustrations but without any 
humbug of research and erudition.’ This implies a new theory of 
nature, of human nature, of individuality, of struggle, and of the 
vanity of happiness. All this in less than fifty very slight pages, 
and apparently priceless. 


H. W. 8. 


Character Education in Soviet Russia. Witu1AM CLARK TrRow, edi- 
tor. Foreword by George S. Counts. Translation by Paul D. 
Kalachov. Ann Arbor: Ann Arbor Press. 1934. 199 pp. 


Five articles, edited and summarized by Professor Trow, afford 
an unusually direct insight into Soviet ideas and aims for extra- 
curricular education because they were translated from a series 
written for leaders of Pioneers (Children’s Organization of Young 
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Pioneers in the Name of Lenin). Pioneers are the ten- to fifteen. 
year-old group of the youth-movement in Russia. Their program, 
which is independent of schools or other institutions, seeks to de- 
velop ‘‘fighters and builders of communism’’ by methods and ac. 
tivities examined in detail in the articles. 

Throughout the book, primary emphasis is laid on the impor- 
tance of class-consciousness. Moral qualities are related to it; par- 
ticipation in productive labor is, of course, vital to it. The enlist- 
ing of children for a share of active work in factory and field, for 
such purposes as collecting raw materials, warring on kulaks, and 
helping to ‘‘liquidate illiteracy’’ contrasts sharply with our ideas 
of an environment conditioned for the child. Although self-activity 
with its Deweyan implications for education is stressed and leaders 
are expected not to foster dependence but to be ‘‘teacher-organizers 
of self-activity,’’ the form of this activity is closely tied to class- 
consciousness and the basic needs of the communist state. It is 
perhaps unfair to draw general conclusions in the light and side- 
light of this single though unusually direct medium of information, 
through which something akin to eavesdropping on a discussion of 
family affairs is permitted. The impression of a premium on ag- 
gressiveness, channeled though it be to common rather than indi- 
vidual ends, seems to the reviewer to pervade these articles. It 
would be interesting to know if the relations between individual 
children, between parents and children, and other phases of char- 
acter education are treated in other articles. 


R. A. F. 
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Maggint. Muscle Contractures and their Physiological Significance : 
F. Bottazzi. Psycho-Analysis and Folk Lore: E. Jones. 

Tue New Humanist, Volume VII, Number 2, contains an article 
on ‘‘Nature and Naturalism’’ by Roy W. Sellars. 

Ferriére, A.: Der Primat des Geites als Grundlage einer auf- 
pauenden Erziehung. Berlin-Leipzig: Julius Beltz. 1934. viii + 
960 pp. 7.50 M. (A German translation of Le Progrés Spirituel, 
Geneva: Editions Forum, 1927.) 
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We print below the program of the Thirty-fifth Annual Meeting 
of the Western Division of the American Philosophical Association 
to be held at Indiana University, March 29 to 31, 1934. 


THurspAy, Marcu 29 


2:30 P.M. 

Physics, Metaphysics, and Theology .............. Herbert Martin 
Method in Philosophy ................. Carroll D. W. Hildebrand 
Beauty, Definability, and Analysis .................. Inonel Ruby 


8:00 P.M. Annual Smoker 

Welcome, by President W. L. Bryan, of Indiana University 

Preview of the Prague Symposium on Social Science—Normative or 
SID kiachn. seu cna ndaedenssenar eae T. V. Smith 


Fripay, Marcy 30 
9:30 A.M. 
Symposium: ‘‘ Ethics of International Relations’’ 
J. A. Leighton, Harold B. Lasswell, Fowler V. Harper, 


F. C. Sharp 
2:30 P.M. 
Some Comments on Logical Positivism .......... Roy Wood Sellars 
I TO TR 6c ndidcnbandeneneaeneanesaouenll Eleanor Bisbee 


Emile Meyerson and the Epistemological Paradox. . Thomas R. Kelly 
7:00 P.M. Annal Dinner 
Presidential Address: ‘‘The Subjective Mind and Society’”’ 

J. D. Stoops 


Saturpay, Marcu 31 
9:00 A.M. 
What is Wrong with Current Systems of Symbolic Logic? 
David F. Swenson 
An Objective Probabalism—aA Criticism .......... Homer H. Dubs 
On the Nature of Reference ..............00eeeeeeeee P. B. Rice 
The Spatial Location of Sensa ............2.ee0: Horace 8S. Fries 
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The Twenty-ninth Annual Meeting of the Southern Society for 
Philosophy and Psychology will be held at Birmingham-Southern 
College, March 30 and 31, 1984. The program for the Philosophy 
sessions is as follows: 


Fripay, Marcy 30 

9:30 A.M. 
The Logic of Reality Charles A. 8. Dwight 
The Great Analogy in Idealism Leroy E. Loemker 
Logie and Functionalism Peter A. Carmichael 
The Constancy of Human Values W. Preston Warren 
The German Church and Liberalism Fritz Marti 
2:00 P.M. 
Measurement in Plato’s Republic Lewis M. Hammond 
The Metaphysical Postulates of Mediaeval Aesthetics 

Katherine Gilbert 
A Basis for Modern Ethics Anna Forbes Inddell 
Ethical Relativity Marjorie 8. Harris 


SaturDay, Marcy 31 


9:00 A.M. Joint Session 

The Undergraduate Curriculum in Psychology 

Thought as Awareness and Thought as Behavior..Marten ten Hoor 

Modern Nerve-Physiology and Descartes’ Doctrine of the Produc- 
tions of Bodily Movement H. M. Johnson 

St. Thomas and the Establishment of Modern Science. .A. G. A. Balz 

The Problem of Psychic Reality Herbert C. Sanborn 

2:00 P.M. 

Round-Table Discussion of the Teaching of Philosophy in Colleges 





Dr. Archibald Alan Bowman, professor of moral philosophy at 
Glasgow and former chairman of the Department of Philosophy at 
Princeton University, returned to Princeton on March 21, 22, and 
23, to give a series of lectures on the Louis Clark Vanuxem Founda- 
tion. The general subject was ‘‘A Sacramental Universe.’’ 





